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NOTES  ON  BRUCE  ROGERS 
OF  INDIANA 

By  William  M.  Hepburn 

BRUCE  ROGERS  is  one  of  Indiana's  greatest  living 
sons  perhaps  better  known  beyond  its  borders  than 
within  them,  yet  certainly  not  without  honor  among 
those  of  his  fellow  Hoosiers  who  know  of  his  personality 
and  his  achievements.  An  artist  usually  comes  to  recog- 
nition slowly  and  frequently  does  not  attain  fullness  of 
fame  within  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Rogers,  however,  working 
in  one  of  the  broad  fields  of  art,  that  of  the  graphic  arts, 
has  for  many  years  been  accepted  in  his  own  country 
and  abroad  as  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of 
fine  bookmaking.  He  has  reached  this  height  not  by 
talking  or  writing  about  his  subject  (he  is  most  modest 
in  these  forms  of  expression)  but  by  performance,  exer- 
cising his  skill  over  the  years  from  1895  to  the  present  on 
approximately  450  different  printing  projects  for  vari- 
ous publishers  and  presses.  For  although  Mr.  Rogers 
produces  books,  he  is  not  himself  a  publisher  or  a  printer 
but  a  designer  of  print.  Without  possessing  a  printing 
press  or  stock  of  type,  he  knows  so  thoroughly  all  the 
classic  and  modern  type  faces  suitable  for  book  com- 
position and  understands  so  completely  what  can  be 
done  by  expert  compositors  and  pressmen  that  he  is  able 
to  draw  up  the  specifications  for  works  as  varied  as  a 
thirty-seven  volume  set  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the 
monumental  Oxford  Lectern  Bible,  or  a  book  that  can 
be  slipped  easily  into  the  pocket.  Not  that  he  does  this 
without  effort,  that  is  without  thought,  study  and  ex- 
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periment,  or  that  the  result  is  always  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. It  means  that  his  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
entering  into  book  production,  its  materials  and  its 
methods,  enables  him  to  embark  upon  a  plan  that  un- 
erringly results  in  a  suitable  format  for  the  work  to  be 
produced  whether  the  text  be  long  or  short,  whether  it 
be  poetry  or  prose,  serious  or  gay  in  mood,  whether  it  be 
a  modern  work  or  an  accepted  classic. 

Typography  can  be  an  elusive,  almost  a  mysterious, 
art.  James  Hendrickson  in  Paragraphs  on  Printing  has 
this  to  say,  doubtless  interpreting  Mr.  Rogers'  own 
thought,  "It  is  not  specially  difficult  to  describe,  par- 
ticularly with  the  help  of  illustrations,  how  a  book  has 
been  given  form;  but  why  it  is  better  done  in  one  way 
rather  than  another  is  almost  impossible  to  convey."  It 
is,  therefore,  no  small  triumph  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
books  designed  by  Bruce  Rogers  over  a  period  of  half  a 
century  there  are  no  horrible  examples  to  be  defended 
or  concealed.  Of  these  numerous  volumes  Mr.  Rogers 
himself  has  listed  thirty  he  regards  as  the  most  success- 
ful and  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  are  not  exclusively 
products  of  his  later  and  therefore  his  more  mature 
years  but  range  over  five  decades  of  his  career. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  Hoosiers 
interested  in  the  book  arts  that  one  of  the  largest  known 
collections  of  his  productions  has  found  a  home  within 
the  state.  And  it  is  also  fitting  that  this  should  be  lo- 
cated in  La  Fayette,  his  natal  city,  and  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  Purdue  University.  At  the  present  time  this  col- 
lection consists  of  approximately  275  titles  and  contains 
with  few  exceptions  all  his  most  notable  volumes.  Of  the 
favored  thirty  the  collection  has  twenty-eight  and  it  is 
expected  that  additions  will  be  made  soon  that  will  fill 
most  of  the  gaps  now  existing. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  collection  of  his  books  was 
established  and  is  maintained  through  Mr.  Rogers'  own 
generosity.  The  original  donation  in  1932  was  made  as  a 
bequest  from  Mrs.  Rogers  and  was  named  the  Anna 
Embree  Baker  Collection.  "Since  that  time  the  designer 
has  presented  a  number  of  volumes  formerly  owned  by 
his  niece  Marguerite  Rogers  and  he  also  sends  a  copy  of 
each  new  work  as  completed  so  that  the  collection  is 
kept  up  to  date.  Two  bookplates  are  used,  both  designed 
by  B.  R.  These  are  reproduced  here: 


In  Memory  of 
MARGUERITE  ROGERS 
this  book  was  added  to  the 
ANNA  EMBREE  BAKER 

COLLECTION 


ANNA  EMBREE  BAKER 

COLLECTION 
Bequeathed  to  The  Library 
of  Purdue  University  by 
Anna  Embree  Baker  Rogers 
in  Memory  of  her  Daughter 
Elizabeth  Rogers  Burroughs 

MDCCCCXXXII 


To  those  who  have  examined  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Rogers'  productions  it  becomes  evident  that 
one  of  his  chief  virtues  as  a  designer  is  the  variety  of  his 
output.  He  does  not  approach  his  problems  with  a  fixed 
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set  of  rules  or  a  limited  range  of  materials.  His  tech- 
nique is  based  not  on  classic  models  but  on  classic  prin- 
ciples, among  which  are  an  exacting  appropriateness  in 
the  materials  used  and  a  perfect  sense  of  proportion  in 
their  arrangement,  principles  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  successful  printing  on  the  aesthetic  level. 
That  a  variety  of  effects  may  be  achieved  even  under 
the  application  of  these  exacting  principles  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  in  the  course  of  his 
career  used  several  score  of  different  printing  types  and 
has  always  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  searching  out 
papers  of  the  correct  color,  surface,  and  texture  for 
each  book. 

He  is  particularly  noted  also  for  the  success  with 
which  he  has  produced  from  typographic  elements  those 
designs  or  decorations  that  naturally  belong  in  a  book — 
vignettes,  head  and  tail  pieces,  initial  letters,  pagination 
and  paragraph  marks.  If  there  is  any  special  mannerism 
which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rogers  it  is  this  habit  of 
experimenting  with  printers'  ornaments  or  flowers  and 
producing  from  them  by  selection,  arrangement,  and 
repetition,  designs  suitable  for  many  uses.  It  is  a  special 
skill  that  endears  his  work  both  to  collectors  of  his  books 
and  to  his  fellow  craftsmen,  for  although  he  seems  to  be 
able  to  produce  these  printers'  aids  in  almost  endless 
variety  they  are  always  in  perfect  taste  typographically 
and  always  conform  to  the  general  style  and  literary 
tone  of  the  volume  in  which  they  are  used.  Occasionally, 
as  in  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  in  The  Sisters, 
he  develops  this  art  beyond  the  field  of  mere  decoration 
or  space-filling  into  the  field  of  illustration,  so  closely  are 
the  designs  in  harmony  with  the  parts  of  the  text  they 
accompany. 
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The  part  of  a  book  that  usually  most  appeals  both  to 
the  expert  and  to  the  amateur  in  the  printing  art  is  the 
title  page,  and  here  again  great  variety  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Rogers  in  his  treatment  of  such  pages.  They  vary 
from  the  stark  simplicity  of  the  minimum  necessary 
words  to  what  by  contrast  may  be  termed  ornate.  There 
may  be  introduced  one  or  more  ornaments,  a  vignette 
or  medallion,  faint  rulings,  contrasting  colors,  symbolic 
ornaments,  a  suggestion  of  architectural  design,  wide 
or  narrow,  simple  or  elaborate  borders,  based  on 
classic  forms  or  on  his  own  arrangement  of  stock 
ornaments.  There  is  practically  no  repetition  to  be 
found  and  nothing  that  even  faintly  suggests  a  crys- 
tallized manner. 

Any  collector  of  Mr.  Rogers'  books  knows  also  the 
fascinating  variety  he  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  de- 
vices used  as  the  designer's  signature  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  volumes  or  occasionally  on  their  title  pages.  The 
thistle  in  many  forms,  with  the  initials  B.  R.,  has  long 
been  his  distinctive  mark,  but  it  was  not  his  first, 
neither  is  it  now  used  exclusively.  A  more  recent  favor- 
ite is  a  design  showing  Father  Time,  represented  as  a 
satyr,  with  his  scythe,  in  the  act  of  nicking  the  stalk  of 
a  tall  thistle  with  the  legend  IL  TEMPO  PASSA  on  an 
entwining  ribbon.  The  motto  was  taken  from  a  family 
coat  of  arms  and  the  design  itself  was  originally  in- 
tended as  the  decoration  for  the  back  of  a  watch.  A 
variation  of  the  device  contains  the  words  VIVIFICAT 
VITAM  VARIETAS,  Mr.  Rogers'  own  favorite  motto, 
on  the  ribbon.  Still  another  variation  carries  the  words 
BRUCE  ROGERS  OF  INDIANA,  this  being  the  way 
Sir  Emery  Walker  delighted  to  introduce  B.  R.  to  his 
English  friends.  Of  course  the  general  design  of  Father 
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Time  or  a  satyr,  with  a  scythe  or  sickle,  did  not  orig- 
inate in  the  twentieth  century  but  may  be  found  in 
books  of  the  seventeenth.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  thistle, 
a  writer  in  Barnacles  from  Many  Bottoms  remarks: 
"There  is  nothing  Scotch  about  it.  It  means  merely  that 
he  likes  thistles,  he  likes  their  looks,  he  likes  their  smell, 
and  he  likes  what  they  do  to  you  if  you  become  too 
inquisitive.,, 

A  rare  device,  used  only  in  a  single  work,  is  a  young 
Triton  kneeling  on  a  circular  plinth,  his  back  to  the 
observer,  blowing  a  conch  held  in  the  left  hand,  the 
whole  design  being  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
square,  a  design  which  was  suggested  by  a  fountain  seen 
in  a  courtyard  in  New  Orleans.  The  book  in  which  it 
appeared,  Byrd's  Letters  Writ  to  Facetia,  was  printed  at 
the  Munder  Press,  Baltimore,  in  19 13.  Since  it  was 
privately  issued  in  a  super-limited  edition  of  fifteen 
copies  comparatively  few  persons  can  have  seen  this 
unique  B.  R.  signature,  but  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
study  the  whole  series  of  marks  used  by  him  over  the 
years,  as  a  book  is  now  in  preparation  by  the  Typophiles 
in  New  York  showing  all  the  known  varieties,  nearly 
forty  in  number. 

The  Father  Time  and  thistle  devices  have  been  re- 
produced in  more  permanent  form  in  a  stained  glass 
window  on  the  walls  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of 
Baltimore  and  on  the  bronze  doors  that  open  into  the 
rare  book  room  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

All  commentators  on  Mr.  Rogers  stress  his  keen  sense 
of  humor,  a  quality  which  sometimes  intrudes  into  his 
professional  work  although,  in  general,  he  keeps  a  tight 
rein  on  such  tendencies.  Only  occasionally  does  he  in- 
troduce a  sly  note  that  is  often  evident  only  to  the 
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initiated.  But  that  humor  flows  freely  in  private  and  in 
productions  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
typographers.  Several  publications  about  him  illustrate 
this  side  of  his  nature,  notably  B.  R.,  America  s  Typo- 
graphic Playboy  by  Carl  Purington  Rollins  and  Bar- 
nacles from  Many  Bottoms ,  a  complimentary  volume  by 
a  number  .of  his  friends. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  interested  person  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  the  man  and  his  work  from  sources 
that  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  decades.  In  ad- 
dition to  articles  in  various  magazines,  some  of  them  of 
limited  circulation,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
works  already  mentioned  and  also  to  Bruce  Rogers, 
Designer  of  Books  by  Frederick  Warde,  1925;  Bruce 
Rogers:  a  Bibliography  by  Irvin  Haas,  1936;  and  The 
Work  of  Bruce  Rogers,  a  Catalogue,  1939.  An  earlier 
work,  but  still  one  of  the  best  critical  accounts  par- 
ticularly of  his  Riverside  Press  productions,  is  Fine 
Printing  in  England  and  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  by  the  Eng- 
lish bibliographer,  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  which  appeared 
in  19 16.  Others  who  have  written  about  Mr.  Rogers  in 
briefer  form  and  who  have  supplied  important  data 
concerning  his  career  are  V.  V.  McNitt,  J.  M.  Bowles, 
Ralph  Bergengren,  Paul  Johnston,  and  Paul  A.  Ben- 
nett, and  there  are  a  few  brief  articles  and  notes  by 
B.  R.  himself. 

Although  Mr.  Rogers  has  steadfastly  refused  to  write 
at  length  about  himself,  the  Paragraphs  on  Printing,  as 
the  title  page  states,  were  "elicited"  from  him  by  Mr. 
Hendrickson,  and  this  book  is  the  nearest  approach  we 
have,  or  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time,  to  an  apologia 
pro  sua  arte.  Can  no  one  induce  B.  R.  to  write  his 
memoirs?  What  a  professional  treasure  house  and  what 
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a  human  document  they  would  be!  And  if  they  could 
then  be  printed  by  himself  as  his  gift  to  the  world,  what 
rejoicing  there  would  be  among  all  the  elect  of  the  typo- 
graphic fraternity.  And  there  is  another  work  that  I 
trust  may  sometime  see  the  light  of  day,  namely  "Let- 
ters from  Bruce  Rogers  to  T.  E.  Shaw/'  to  complement 
those  delightful  epistles  in  the  other  direction  printed 
by  Mr.  Rogers  in  1933  and  1936.  If  these  letters  still 
exist  they  certainly  should  be  published. 

The  collection  at  Purdue  has  recently  been  enriched 
through  the  purchase  by  the  University  of  an  oil  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Rogers  painted  in  1933  by  the  noted  New 
York  artist,  Wilford  Seymour  Conrow.  The  canvas  is 
approximately  24  by  30  inches  and  shows  B.  R.  inter- 
rupted at  his  desk  in  the  act  of  composition,  with  pencil 
and  cigarette  in  hand.  There  is  about  it  a  suggestion  of 
that  "meditative  idling"  which  Christopher  Morley  has 
said  is  characteristic  of  him,  yet  the  predominant  feeling 
is  one  of  concentration  and  alertness  as  though  a  won- 
derful idea  for  a  title  page  or  a  new  type  form  was 
about  to  come  to  birth.  This  is  definitely  a  portrait  of 
the  craftsman.  The  qualities  of  humor  and  humanity 
which  are  fundamental  in  Mr.  Rogers  are  perhaps  better 
shown  in  the  photograph  by  Victor  Keppler  that  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  Paragraphs  on  Printing. 

Academic  degrees,  earned  or  honorary,  are  no  sure 
proofs  of  excellence,  but  it  should  be  recorded  that  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Art)  was  practically 
thrust  upon  Albert  Bruce  Rogers  by  the  Purdue  author- 
ities in  June,  1890,  and  in  1932  they  induced  him  to 
accept  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters, 
while  Yale  (1928)  and  Harvard  (1939)  have  each  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
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Arts.  His  name  would  adorn  the  roster  of  any  univer- 
sity, however  ancient  or  distinguished. 

William  M.  Hepburn  is  Librarian  Emeritus  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity where  he  actively  continues  his  interest  in  library  and 
bibliographical  matters. 
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